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according to which the forces of nature act, is science,
and this usually has art for its end. The combined
effect of science and art constitutes so nearly the
whole of the material civilization of the world that
for all ordinary purposes the other factors may be
omitted, and we may define civilization as the utiliza-
tion of the materials and forces of nature. The
highest expression of science and art is found in
machinery, and the possible improvement of ma-
chinery renders the productive power of society
practically unlimited. Yet we know that there is a
limit to the amount of production that society can
assimilate. That limit is not one of human ingenuity,
neither is it one of capacity to consume. It is a
limit to the ability to obtain. The so-called over-
production takes place while men are starving, and
while thousands desire, want, and even need the
very products whose production must be abandoned.
This has been the enigma of economists. The ex-
planation lies in the fundamental principle of this
chapter. It is the natural result of individual telesis
acting under the law of nature so far as society at
large is concerned. It checks production by chok-
ing circulation. It makes no provision for equitable,
not to speak of equal, distribution. The monopo-
listic tendency of natural law, working here as
everywhere, closes the smaller avenues of trade,
heaps up the products in certain centers, and clogs
the free flow of the social chyme before it can fairly
get into the circulatory system of society.